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Meeting the Challenge to Premium Glassware 


By WaLpon FAWCETT 


ITH “premium” business only latterly coming to its 

full stride as a mainstay of glassware demand, any 
threat of possible loss of this outlet for glass specialties is not 
to be regarded lightly. Yet is this very hazard to sustained 
volume of glassware consumption concealed in the current 
challenge to modern premium practice. That this challenge, 
in turn, grows out of the National Industrial Recovery pro- 
gram only renders the situation the more acute. Plainly, 
producers of premium glassware, no less than givers of pre- 
miums, have reason to buck the trend which has been manip- 
ulated for selfish purposes. 

The attack on the institution of premium distribution 
as an aid in merchandising, has broken so suddenly that it 
may be well to see what is back of the stampede, before 
we inquire what is to be done about it. It all harks back 
to the underlying fact that not all marketers in any com- 
modity line habitually or intermittently give premiums 
to stimulate sales. Not even in the soap field where the 
“club” plan is in full cry. Nor yet, in sections of the gro- 
cery specialty field, such as the breakfast cereal line, where 
glassware premiums have been used with telling effect. 
These last having been, latterly, packed within the unit car- 
tons going to consumers. 

Producers and packers, who for reasons of their own, 
held out against the flight to premiums have been suffering 
more and more from the competition of rivals who have in- 
voked premium aid. The competitive differential was seri- 
ous enough in the days when most of the “gift” goods were 
small or relatively inexpensive articles,—one piece handed 
out with each purchase and requiring patience on the part 
of the customer who desired to build up a “set” or service. 
Premium competition has become far more formidable, for 
non-conformists, with the development of the latter-day 


cumulative technique, whereby, say, a complete service of 
glass is delivered upon the surrender of a specified number 
of coupons, labels or carton-tops from the packages of the 
premium-payer. 

Keen to dodge the premium competition, the dissenters 
felt that they saw their opportunity when the NRA plan 
was hatched, with its proposals for self-regulation of trade 
by groups formerly unorganized—and, in some instances, 
subdivided to permit intimacy of control. The outcome of 
the plot is that, in a number of commodity fields, Codes, or 
tentative Codes of Fair Competition place a ban upon the 
distribution of premiums as constituting a disguised method 
of cutting prices. Though in some instances caught off- 
guard, the forces of premium-supply,—glassware outfitters 
along with the rest, are moving energetically to meet and 
overcome the attack. 

To repel the surprise assault on the premium_ insti- 
tution resourceful members of the glass industry are plan- 
ning to employ three separate but interlocking strategies 
First of all, the defenders of glass premiums will refute 
the charge that, in giving premiums, a marketer of mer- 
chandise is, in effect, granting a masked discount or be- 
stowing a rebate upon the customer. ‘The contention, on 
this count, is that the expense of premiums is not, as has 
been represented, an illegitimate addition to the overhead 
of sales expense but is instead a warranted charge upon 
advertising. 

The second, and perhaps most important, strategy will 
undertake to cut the ground of objection from under the 
critics of premium-giving by revisions and modifications 
of premium practice that, in some instances, provide alterna. 
tives for the old-time, “straight”? premiums, so called. One 
detour, for example, that has enlisted the attention of 
glass men involves emphasis upon small or relatively in- 
expensive premiums,—novelties that will pass as adver- 
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tising novelties or good will tokens, rather than as down- 
right premiums having intrinsic value. Another alternative 
contemplates a shift from the use of premiums as “extras” 
to the “combination,” at an inclusive price, wherein the 
customer is given the privilege of purchasing at bare cost 
the glassware item hooked up with the commodity which 
it is sought to exploit. 

The third in the schedule of maneuvers depended upon for 
premium defense, involves a systematic quest for new out- 
lets for glass premiums to replace and compensate for any 
markets that may be closed by Codes which stand unrevised. 
To illustrate this form of rebound, there may be instanced 
the case of firms in the glassware line which, threatened 
with the loss of some business in grocery specialty lines, 
have started an energetic drive to convert beer marketers 
to the use of premiums. The liveliest competition is already 
foreordained for the beer and beverage sector. It will be 
entirely logical for contenders for brand supremacy to step- 
up demand by premium stimulus. And glassware affords. 
of course, the ideal accessories and adjuncts for home serv- 
ice of beer. 

In providing an alibi for premium outlay as a consistent 
element of advertising investment the leaders of the fight 
for glassware have found*comfort and support in the atti- 
tude and policy of the Federal Trade Commission,—a 
tribunal that has important responsibilities in’ connection 
with the National Recovery project. The so-called 
“supreme court of business” has, over a period of years, 
denounced and undertaken to correct every imaginable form 
of unfair trading. Never, in the whole span, has it lodged 
a Complaint against premiums, as such, or premium dis- 
tribution. The Trade Commission has, quite naturally, 
objected to misrepresentations regarding the character or 
value of premiums. And it has called a halt upon publicity 
which has pictured premiums as “free” when, of course, 
the public has to pay, in part at least, even if the premium- 
giver sacrifices part of his profits. But, with the Trade 
Commission, the premium system, properly conducted, has 
stood the test of time. Not even has there been any cam- 
paign against premium practice in the Trade Practice Con- 
ferences, which, under the auspices of the Federal Trade 
Commission, produced the predecessors of the NRA Codes. 

Glassware premiums are fortunately placed for defense 
as advertising media in that the cost of the individual items 
is usually so modest as to constitute a very inexpensive 
form of advertising. A further unique advantage possessed 
by the premium system of advertising is that its cost is 
always in a predetermined ratio to the sales it produces. 
More or less true of various premium media, but pre- 
eminently true of glassware in series, or complimentary 
pieces, is the circumstance that the premium method is the 
most effective of all species of advertising in encourage- 
ment of repeat orders. 

By good luck or good management, producers of pre- 
mium glassware are better positioned than any other group 
to take speedy and full advantage of the most opportunistic 
sequel to the NRA development. Fearful of what 
embarrassments might come from the Code bans on pre- 
miums, a number of erstwhile premium-givers are shifting 


to the use of what is known as the “premiumized” package. 
In the food, drug, and cosmetic fields—notably in lines 
such as crackers and confectionery—we may see, in full cry, 
this drift to the package which is its own’ premium. 

Premiumized packages are of several general types or 
classes, but in all these channels glass containers are scor- 
ing heavily. Thus, in the toilet goods trade, there is an 
increased leaning to the “art” glass packages, including the 
“refills,” lately so much in vogue. In this category are 
the special mold bottles, jars, etc., which are doubly dear to 
the heart of marketers of commodities under trade mark 
because the beauty or the service capabilities of the pre- 
mium-container secures it a place on dining tables, or 
admission to other environment, where a standard pack- 
age of the goods could never penetrate. 

Another aspect of this self-same boomerang of premium 
trade, which spells profit for the glass group, is found in 
the drafting, as premiums or near-premiums, of “utility 
packages,”—the receptacle that protects its contents, facili- 
tates their use, or otherwise performs a supplementary serv- 
ice for the householder. Examples of this capitalization, 
within the glass range, are afforded by various glass con- 
tainers fitted with self-measuring devices. Even more 
distinctly in the premium spirit, yet presumably clear of 
Code interference, is the packers’ glassware and other items 
that are capable of qualifying for “reuse” or “afteruse.” 
Illustrative of the countless expressions of this “double pur- 
pose” technique are the coffee jars which are convertible 
into lamp bases. 


To glass tradesmen, who have longed for the millenium 
when more expensive items of glassware would make their 
way into the premium line, it is of cheering significance 
that one of the pronounced results of the NRA challenge 
to premiums has been to switch erstwhile premium-givers 
to the “Combination Sale” or “Purchase Privilege Plan.” 
The Combination device, which involves the sale of two 
or more articles at a unit price, is an ideal method for the 
introduction of glassware items too expensive to be given 
entirely free. Even if the marketer gives customers the 
benefit of his wholesale quantity price the method is with- 
out the curse of the “premium.” As a variation of the 
same general formula, we have the Purchase Privilege 
Plan whereby, in lieu of a premium, the purchaser of a 
commodity is given an option to purchase a desirable article 
at a favorable price. There is, of course, no limit to the 
price range of glass specialties that may be offered on this 
plan. 

Raised anew, in the present situation, is the perennial 
question of whether the use of articles as premiums reduces 
the sales of the articles through regular trade channels. 
The infinite variety of the glassware line,—the facility 
with which “specials” may be produced,—renders this issue 
a minor worry in the glass industry. There is in evidence 
however, the testimony of representative producers of glass- 
ware who, after premium ventures, have borne witness that 
employment as premiums, far from chilling independent 
demand actually stimulated sales in regular channels. In 
some instances glassware novelties have preferably been in- 
troduced to the market via the premium route. 
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The Notable Progress in the Glass Trade 


T IS not necessary to prove the veracity of the accepted 

fact that glassware making is an artistic trade. Every one 
knows what the creators of old have done in this field. But 
could what was considered then an art be considered as 
such in our day? Did not the use of machinery eliminate 
the element of good taste which characterized the glass- 
ware making of olden times? To this question we can 
answer without hesitation that in the glassware making the 
part of individual research, of effort and the talent has 
not diminished. From this angle, glassware making re- 
mains an artistic trade and thjs trade has become par- 
ticularly interesting and rich in resources. 

Of this statement, there occurred a fine demonstration 
in the exposition which the Cristalleries du val Saint— 
Lambert opened during the month of November, 1932, at 
the Artistic Circle of Antwerp. 

Val Saint-Lambert has always made it a point to display 
periodically its creations. The Belgian magazine ‘“Clarté” 
has already described the marvelous ware which Val Saint- 
Lambert exhibited in the past few years in Paris at the 
exposition of Decorative Arts, at Liege in 1930 and in 
Paris again at the Colonial Exposition in 1931. The recent 
creations exhibited at Antwerp represent the convincing 
proof of new successes. These creations adorned, four 
show windows, like transparent jewelry. One of these 
show windows presented the teaching value of retrospective 
exposition. It contained specimens of engraved crystal at 
different steps of the past century, from 1826 to 1895. 

Already remarkable by the purity of the glass and the 
finish of the workmanship, these specimens do not show an 
esthetic character well determined. They were products 
of a period when the question of art was not so acute as 
it is today; they are enriched, however, by attempts at 
fine cutting which are quite interesting. 

But what progress since these attempts and how the 
decorative fashion has become elucidated and enriched while 
the processes were being perfected! The comparison be- 
tween the samples of the past and the marvels of today 
shows in a gripping manner the extent of the progress 
made. 

In the fabrication started around 1850 of double crystai 
(composed of one layer of colored transparent crystal over 
a layer of a clear crystal) enchanting results were obtained 
by toning down the colorings obtained from metallic oxides. 
But the most beautiful specimens of the kind could be 
admired in the previous exposition and therefore, they were 
not shown at Antwerp where the largest attention was 
given to clear crystal. 


The visitors could thus contemplate objects revealing 
taste of modern character in crystal very pure and having 
neat lines, creations of Messrs. Joseph Simon & Delvenne, 
also unique objects created and engraved at the wheel by 
Charles Graffart. Contrast which attest the creations of 
the resources of the fabrication and decoration: In a 


Trans. from the Belgian Magazine “Clarte’’. 


window, vials and glasses of aerial thinness like trans- 
parent flowers gilded and engraved with a marvelous 
daintiness or tinted with colorations of coral, opal or gems; 
in the other window, cups and plates of heavy crystal clear 
or colored in transparency, and cut in depth in a fashion 
that is large and geometrical, almost architectural. 

Between these two show windows was placed on a 
stand a large vase in brown cut crystal enriched with a 
Congolese Star on a blue back ground, which was in 1931 
the ornament of the participation of the Val Saint-Lambert 
of the Colonial Exposition. 





ARTISTIC 


ENGRAVING BY 


CHARLES GRAFFART 


However, besides these original masterpieces of engrav- 
ing and cutting some vases created by Mr. Denoel illus- 
trated in a forth show window the curious process of deep 
engraving obtained with sand blasting. 

Combining the grey of the roughened crystal with the 
green, red or the blue in a modern manner of decoration 
these pieces—among which were shown also two vases 
obtained by molding—added also to the captivating variety 
of the ensemble so perfectly elegant and harmonious. 

In the fine glassware making, it is always the talent of 
the glass man or of the decorator which determines the 
beauty and the value of the pieces. One can be convinced 
of the fact by admiring the creations of the Val Saint- 
Lambert and those of the collaborators which the famous 
firm exhibited. In showing this, by an eloquent choice of 
examples, the evolution of the fabrication of crystal and 
the decorative resources of this precious material, it was 
proved once more the high artistic character of its activities 
and offered an interesting lesson to those who had the 
luck to admire its marvels. 
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New ‘Alkali ‘Plant 


FTER substantial expenditures on properties and con- 

struction during the last two years, work is being actively 
pushed to complete the alkali plant at Corpus Christi, Texas, 
the joint project of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
and the American Cyanamid Company. 

This part of the chemical program, contemplated by the 
two companies for Corpus Christi, will represent an invest- 
ment of several million dollars. These capital require- 
ments are being financed. by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company and the American Cyanamid Company out of 
their cash resources, and the transaction does not involve 
the issuance of securities to the public. 

The Southern Alkali Corporation, which was organized 
in 1931, is building and will operate this plant. The stock 
of the company is owned jointly by Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
and American Cyanamid. Hugh A. Galt, President of the 
Columbia Alkali Corporation, Barberton, Ohio, and a di- 
rector of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, is the presi- 
dent of the Southern Alkali Corporation. 

In an announcement issued, Mr. Galt stated that the 
activity resulting from this development will help to sup- 
port the program of the President and the Administration 
to create new jobs and thus put men back to work and 
decrease unemployment. This construction will give work 
to large numbers of engineers, contractors, skilled and 
unskilled labor—not only at the plant in Corpus Christi 
but also at the steel mills and at the other factories which 
will manufacture the material and equipment. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company using alkalis in large 
volume in glass making, for years has been a leading factor 
in the production of soda ash and caustic soda through its 
affliated concern, the Columbia Alkali Corporation, Bar- 
berton, Ohio. The American Cyanamid Company is an 
important distributor of chemical products and also a large 
user of alkalis in its manufacturing operations. 

The industrial expansion and the increase in the demand 
for alkalis by oil refiners, and other manufacturing con- 
cerns in the South, Mr. Galt stated in his announcement, 
influenced the Pittsburgh Plate Glass and the American 
Cyanamid interests in the establishment of this plant in the 
south. Corpus Christi, Texas, was selected because it is 
on tidewater, the raw products needed in the making of 
alkalis are available, labor is plentiful, transportation facili- 
ties are good and production costs favorable. 

A tract of 300 acres on the harbor of Corpus Christi 
was acquired over two years ago for the location of the 
plant. Within six miles of the plant 6,000 acres of natural 
gas rights were secured. Sixty miles distant, 240 acres 
located on the Palangana Salt Dome, were purchased. 
Water will be pumped into the salt wells and the saturated 
salt brine solution will flow by gravity, through a 14 inch 
cast-iron pipe line, constructed on the. company’s right-of- 


at Corpus Christi 


way, from the wells to the plant. A dredged canal from the 
harbor in Corpus Christi will enable ocean-going vessels to 
dock alongside the plant. Railroad facilities are provided 
by the Missouri Pacific, the Southern Pacific and the Tex- 
Mex. 

The officers of the Southern Alkali Corporation follow: 
President, Hugh A. Galt (director, Pittsburgh Plate Glass) ; 
Vice Presidents, William B. Bell (President, American 
Cyanamid) ; Clarence M. Brown (Chairman, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass) ; Harry L. Derby (Vice President, American 
Cyanamid) ; H. S. Wherrett (President, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass) ; Secretary, J. H. Heroy (director, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass) ; Treasurer, F. W. Currier (Treasurer, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass). 

The directors who are executives of American Cyanamid 
or the Pittsburgh Plate Glass, follow: William B. Bell, 
Clarence M. Brown, Kenneth F. Cooper, Harry L. Derby, 
Hugh A. Galt, J. H. Heroy, Walter S. Landis, Raymond 
Pitcairn, Frederick Pope, H. S. Wherrett and Eli Winkler. 

The principal offices will be in Corpus Christi, Texas, 
Barberton, Ohio and New York, N. Y. 





Material for Cleaning Chemical Glassware 
R. Stevens Gibbs 
U. S. Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va. 


Due to the fact that a large amount of chemical glass- 
ware was daily washed in this Laboratory, a material was 
desired that would efficiently and rapidly clean the glass- 
ware in a minimum length of time. Furthermore, hot water 
was not available and a material was also required that 
would work effectively in cold water. After a number of 
different mixtures of various ingredients were tried, the 
following mixture was found to satisfactorily fulfil the re- 
quirements and proved to be a most excellent material for 
the purpose. 

Take a 10 ounce cake of a good grade of cleaning and 
polishing grit cake soap, such as “Bon Ami” and pulverize 
it to a powder with a mortar and pestle. Cut a 12 ounce 
cake of a good grade of rosin laundry soap, such as “Octa- 
gon,” into thin slices and add just enough water to cover the 
mass. Slowly heat on a hot plate until the soap has dis- 
solved in the water and a clear solution results. Add this 
liquid soap mixture to the powdered grit cake in a beaker 
or earthen jar, stirring the mixture well. Allow to stand 
overnight or until the resulting mixture has solidified into 
a soft mass. The mixture can then be easily applied to the 
wet glassware in the usual manner with a brush or the 
hands, scrubbed thoroughly and finally rinsed in running 
water. It is only necessary from time to time to add small 
quantities of water to keep the mixture at the proper con- 
sistency. ‘To make a larger supply increase the quantities 
accordingly —T HE CHEMIST-ANALYST. 
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Bent Glass Signs 
By C. E. Avery 


Convex glass signs of the types used on gasoline pumps 
are flat pieces of glass before the colors are fired. 

The silk screen method is used for applying the vitrifiable 
colors. The design is first cut from stencil paper, then glued 
or shellaced to the silk screen which is previously mounted 
on a wooden frame. 
applied in turn. 

The color to be used is mixed in a paint mill with about 
60% Damar varnish, 20% of turpentine and 20% French 
Fat Oil Essence. Enough vehicle is added to make the 
color fairly thick, about the consistency of paste. A quan- 
tity is placed on the silk screen and is evenly distributed 
through it onto the flat glass with a rubber roller or 
squeegee, color only appearing where the design has been cut 
out of the paper. Each color must dry before the next is 
applied. The paper side of the screen is placed next to 
the glass. If an opaque effect is wanted, a white back- 
ground can be sprayed over the design. 


If several colors are to be used, each is 





The signs, now ready for firing, are placed on a smooth 
cast iron mold of the desired shape, previously coated with 
whiting to keep the glass from sticking. 

The actual firing is done in one of two ways. It can be 
started from the cold and run through a continuous furnace 
or a muffle kiln up to a temperature which will be sufficient 
to bend the glass to the desired shape at a temperature of 
about 1200 degrees Fahrenheit; or a furnace of an enamel 
type can be used, heated to a temperature of about 1400 
degrees Fahrenheit. In this second method the mold is 
attached to a movable iron tube, run into the furnace, 
heated to the furnace temperature and the mold is pulled 
out. It is then turned around and the sign is caught on a 
sheet of asbestos cardboard and placed for annealing. 

Any type of glass can be used for this process, but window 
glass, single or double strength, or flashed opal glass are 
best fitted for concave or curved shapes. 


Fourteenth Exposition of Chemical Industries 
W. T. Read, Dean of the School of Chemistry of Rut- 


gers University will direct the program of student courses 
at the Fourteenth Exposition of Chemical Industries, which 
will take place in Grand Central Palace, N. Y., December 
4-9, 1933. Professor Read, who is a member of the Expo- 
sition Advisory Committee, has been Chairman of these 
courses at previous expositions. Prior to his association 
with Rutgers University, he was Professor of Chemical 
Engineering at the Texas Technological College. 

To insure that the student courses be thoroughly practical, 
in line with the most advanced professional standards, a 
group of distinguished chemists and chemical engineers has 
been appointed to advise with the management of the Ex- 
position, and to assist Dean Read in his planning of the 
student program. This group, known as the Educational 
Committee of the Fourteenth Exposition, is constituted as 
follows: B. T.. Brooks, C. R. Downs, P. C. Kingsbury— 
representing the American Institute of Chemical Engineers ; 
Gerald L. Wendt, Ross A. Baker, and Neil E. Gordon— 
representing the American Chemical Society; M. L. Cross- 
ley—representing The American Institute of Chemists and 
Reston Stevenson, representing the Electrochemical Society. 

This year’s program of student courses will be divided into 
sessions dealing with elementary chemical engineering, ad- 
vanced chemical engineering, and industrial chemistry. Re- 
sponsive to many requests it is believed that there will be 
instituted, also, a session on chemical economics or the busi- 
ness side of chemistry and chemical engineering. 

All of the lectures at the exposition courses are given 
without compensation, and there is no charge for attendance 
by the students. Some of the lecturers are distinguished 
members of university faculties; others ate industrial execu- 
tives, editors, and consultants. It has been said that no 
university in the country could afford to assemble such a 


group of instructors, to give such a condensed series of ° 
courses. j 





Eastern Division Meeting at Atlantic City 


The Eastern Division, National Glass Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Atlantic City, N. j., August 29 and 
30. This meeting will provide an opportunity for discussion 
on the various NRA codes affecting flat glass distribution. 

Heavy reservations are reported by Secretary Carl F. 
Doerr. The general sessions, which will be held in the Hotel 
Traymore, Tuesday forenoon, August 29, will be in charge 
of S. C. Gilmore, of the Hires Turner Glass Co., Philadel- 
phia, national councilor for the glass distributors and a for- 
mer president of the National Association. Included among 
the speakers are: C. J. Gundlach, Mississippi Glass Co., 
W. L. Monro, American Window Glass Co., R. B. Tucker, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., T. P. Geoghegan, Fourcault 
Glass Sales Co., Wallace G. Page, Boston Plate & Window 
Glass Co., and C. R. Stevenson, Window Glass Manufac- 


turers’ Association. 
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PROPRIETES PHISIQUES ET FUSION DU VERRE 
By Bernard Long (Dunod. Paris. 1933) 
(The Physical Properties and the Melting of Glass) 


This is a better book on glass technology than exists in 
the English language. It is also, so far as we know, the 
first serious work on the subject in French. At one stride 
the French literature advances from a very backward state to 
a point more than abreast of the English and American 
literature. 

The book has already been reviewed by Dr. Scholes in the 
July (1933) issues of the Journal of the American Ceramic 
Society. In substance the work covers briefly but well the 
science of glassmaking, as distinct from the practice thereof. 
Works on the latter subject are plentiful in France and 
Germany, but practice is changing rapidly, while much of 
the recent science has every aspect of permanence. So much 
has been done, in the last ten years or so, on the scientific 
aspects of glass, that the only English textbook, Hodkin 
and Cousen’s, is entirely out of date, and it is doubtful if 
any good textbook in English is likely to be forthcoming in 
the future. 

The subject has grown so fast that even the German 
writers, who are more willing to tackle encyclopedic works, 
seem unable entirely to meet the situation, and the close- 
packed volumes of Dralle-Keppeler on the practice of glass 
making must now be supplemented by the monumental 
Glastechnische Tabellen, concerned 
graphical and tabular matter. 


solely with listing 

The French work in question accordingly omits all de- 
scription of workshop practices: it does not describe lehrs 
(possibly because each manufacturer makés a better one than 
anyone else), or feeders (which are so tied up in patent 
monopolies that the truth is impossible to come by), or the 
methods of designing blank molds. It confines itself to the 
physical (and physico-chemical) properties of glasses, de- 
fining these properties, indicating the accepted methods 
of measuring them, and pointing out the more interesting 
results obtained to date. The bearing of this scientific work 
on shop problems is constantly kept in mind, and referred to 
ever and anon, for the author’s interests are not solely 
academic, as he is the head of the industrial laboratories of 
the “Saint-Gobain” Company. In less than 500 pages a very 
good introduction to glass technology can now be had by 
anyone who can read French. We wish that the same could 
be said for those who read only English. 

There are a few misprints besides those listed on the 
Errata sheet, but they are not serious; and the author seems 
unwilling to use the name Devitrite for the 1 :3:6 compound 
of the Soda Lime Silica series. 

Three hundred and sixty figures and diagrams help the 
book materially, and most of them are very well reproduced. 

We recommend all glass technologists to learn French. 


F. W. Preston 
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“The Bulletin’—A Separate Publication 


HE recent decision of the American Ceramic Society to 

publish its “Bulletin” separate from the Society Journal 
and make certain changes in its format brought severe 
criticism from one of the Ceramic journals, which attacked 
the Society on the ground that in enlarging its publishing 
activities and entering into more direct competition with 
privately operated ceramic publications it was departing from 
its primary purpose of furthering the technological develop- 
ment of the ceramic industries. 

The Editor of THis PuBiication, with the object of 
ascertaining authoritatively the Society’s reasons for making 
the changes referred to above, requested further information 
from one of its officers and the following statement has 
been released by Ross C. Purdy, General Secretary of the 
American Ceramic Society. 


“The reasons, though important and impressive, are few 
in number and very simple; so simple indeed that those who 
for the past sixteen years through fear of ‘commercial 
paper’ opposition, high costs involved, and the possible in- 
effectiveness of The Bulletin will now wonder why it was 
not until 1933 that there was on the Board of Trustees 
and Publication Committee, men who could evaluate the 
cost estimates, vision the advantages, and correctly gage the 
sympathetic understanding of the managing editors of the 
several ceramic trade papers. 


“The American Ceramic Society, for thirty-five years, has 
been the medium for cooperatively promoting the welfare of 
the ceramic arts and sciences. Obviously, neither the 
ceramic industrialists, technologists, scientists, or artists nor 
the schools, bureaus, research institutes, or ceramic trade 
press can afford to invest this promotional cooperation in 
private hands to be manipulated for .private profit. The 
Society must be a democratic public institution not one 
for financial profit. 


“Obviously, also, the Society must have a constitutional 
and corporate definition of purposes and functional limita- 
tions. By vote of qualified members, officers and committee- 
men must be elected or appointed in prescribed manner, each 
assuming specified duties and responsibilities for a given 
period of time until their successors are elected or appointed. 

“Thus constituted, organized, and personnelled in a fashion 
dictated by the members in the Constitution and By-Laws, 
the Society must have working tools. These tools, stated 
in the Constitution are (1) meetings, (2) publications, and 
(3) other activities as outlined for the several committees. 

“Tt is the duty of the elected officers and commiteemen 
to put these tools in their most effective condition and to use 
them most economically and profitably for the purposes pre- 
scribed in the Constitution. These tools are not the end 
purposes: they are the means for accomplishing constitution- 
ally stated purposes. The Society, for illustration, is not 
engaged in commercial publishing business but it must pub- 
lish reports of original research and abstracts of ceramic 


literature in order to serve the essential purposes for which 
the members have set up and maintain this organization. 

“One of the tools with which the officers work is an 
executive and editorial office through which all function and 
where records are kept. 

“Another working tool for the officers and committeemen 
is The Bulletin. 

“The officers would be derelict in their duties if they did 
not put and keep their working tools in the most effective 
working condition and modern in all respects, avoiding 
obsolescence. This is why The Bulletin is now being issued 
under its own cover and in the modern standardized format. 

“The Trustees and Publication Committee members care- 
fully surveyed the costs, studied published reports on formats 
and type column dimensions, secured quotations and experi- 
ence reports, and found that without financial risks The 
Bulletin could and should be under its own cover and in 
the standard format. 

“The question of whether the Society should solicit adver- 
tising as a means for putting and keeping in most effective 
order its working tools is one which has been considered 
annually for sixteen years by the officers and committeemen, 
always with the same conclusion. That there are pros and 
cons to this question can not be denied, nor for that matter 
could it be denied that there are pros and cons in each and 
every question of performance policy. 

“For sixteen years the duly elected and appointed repre- 
sentatives of the members of the Society have been accept- 
ing advertising, first in the Journal and now exclusively in 
The Bulletin without any idea of this constituting an ‘unfair 
competition.” The Trustees and Publication Committee for 
1933 are of the opinion that acceptance of advertising is not 
‘unfair competition.’ This opinion is made by men who 
have no financial interests directly involved and who are 
giving their services to the Society without fee and while 
in full time employment of a commercial concern. Their 
viewpoint and interest are therefore inclusive of the best 
welfare of all parties concerned including the ‘commercial 
papers.’ 

“Tt would be idle to argue the pros and cons of the question 
of the Society accepting advertising because of the ‘personal 
interest’ element. The decision has been made for the 
Society by men who have no personal interest involved.” 





“GLASS FOR PROTECTION FROM INFRA-RED RADIATION” 
was the paper presented by Mr. E. H. Hobbie, Mississippi 
Glass Co., N. Y., at the Twenty-seventh Annual Convention 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society held at Lake 
Delevan, Wisconsin, Aug. 28-31, 1933. 

The glass will be produced in 4%” and 4” thicknesses and 
also in 4” wire glass with a smooth cathedral surface and 
sold at a price which will make its use not prohibitive in 
buildings where it is desirable to reduce heat and glare and 
create a pleasing, comfortable atmosphere for employees. 
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International Congress of Glass and Ceramics 


Milan, September 16-25, 1933 


GENERAL PROGRAM 
and Program for Ladies 





SATURDAY, September 16: Arrival at Milan. 
Sunpay, September 17: 
Morning: Official opening of the Congress and begin- 
ning of the works. 
Afternoon: Excursion to Villa d’Este (Lake of Como) 
—Tea. 
Evening: Free. 
For the Ladies: Morning: Free 
Afternoon: Excursion to Villa d’Este 
by motor-coach—Tea. 
_ Monpay, September 18: 
Morning: Session of the Congress. 
Afternoon: Visit to the Triennal Exhibition of Modern 
Decoratif Art and Architecture. 
For the Ladies: Morning: Sightseeing Milan by motor- 
coach. 
Afternoon: Visit to 
Exhibition. 


the Triennal 


Tuespay, September 19: 
Morning: Session of the Congress. 
Afternoon: Reception. 


For the Ladies: Morning: Excursion to the Certosa 


of Pavia. 
Afternoon: Reception. 
WepbNEsDAY, September 20: 
Morning: Visit to the “Ceramica Italiana di Laveno” 
(Lake Maggiore). 
Evening: Dinner at Stresa (Lake Maggiore). 
For the Ladies: Morning: Excursion to. Stresa. 
Evening: Dinner—Return to Milan. 
TuHurspay, September 21: 
Morning: Closing of the Congress. . 
Afternoon: Visit to “F.1.L. & Ceramica Lombarda.” 
Evening: Leaving for Venice. 
For the Ladies Morning: Visit to 
Castle. 
Evening: Leaving for Venice. 
Fripay, September 22: (Venice) 
Morning: Visit to Murano Works. 
Afternoon: Free. 
Evening: Dinner. 
For the Ladies: Morning: Visit to the Town. 
Afternoon: Free. 
Evening: Dinner. 
SaTurDAY, September 23: ’ 
Morning: Visit to Porto Marghera. 
Afternoon: at 2 p.m. Leaving for Florence. 
Evening: Arrival to Florence. 
For the Ladies: Morning: Excursion to Burano and 
visit to an ancient and famous 
School of laces. 
Afternoon: Leaving for Florence. 


the 


Sforzesco 


Sunpay, September 24: Free. 
Monpay, September 25: 

Morning: Visit to “Societa Ceramica Richard Ginori” 

of Doccia. 
Evening: Dinner. 
For the Ladies: Morning: Excursion to Fiesole. 
Evening: Dinner. 
‘Tuespay, September 26: End of the Congress. 
For explanations and ulterior informations, write to Sec- 

retariato Generale del Congresso Internazionale del Vetro e 


della Ceramica—Via $.Maria Fulcorina, 17—-Milano (108) 





A Partial List of Papers to be Presented at 
this Congress 


Received by the Courtesy of Prof. Alexander Silverman, 
Head Department of Chemistry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is Given Below. 

Dott. Alberto Quentin, Firenze, ““Non-Shatterable Glass.” 

Pietro Chiesa, Milano, “The National Window Glass 
Group and Relations with Other Foreign Groups.” 

Comm.-Anacleto Gerosa, Cristalleria Murano, “The In- 
creased Production of the National Scientific Glass Fac- 
tories.” 

Prof. Arnaldo Mauri, Scuola per |’Industria Vetraria di 
Murano, “On the International Unification of Methods for 
Manufacture of Ampoules.” ‘The Most Important Natur- 
al Glass Flux of Italy. 

Prof. Gustav Keppeler, Hannover, “New Researches Con- 
cerning the Chemical Resistance of Glass.” 

Dott. F. H. Zschacke, Berlino, “Given a Glass, How One 
Can Determine the Method of Manufacture.” 

Prof. W. E. S. Turner, Sheffield, “The Development of 
Mechanical Methods of Glass Manufacture in Europe.” 
“Further Studies on the Processes Underlying Glass Melt- 
ing.” “New Methods for Studying the Constitution of 
Glasses.” 

H. W. Howes, M.Sc. Tech., Sunderland, “Heat-Resist- 
ing Glass.” 

J. Wilson, M.Sc., Birmingham, “Safety Glass: A Review 
of the Present Stage of Development.” 

J. B. Murgatroyd, B. A., Middlesex, ‘““The Strength of 
Glass.” : 

Dott. Ing. Giuseppe Vitali, Berlino, “The Opacity of 
Various Enamels and Glasses.” 

A. E. J. Vickers, M.Sc.F.1.C., J. A. Sugden, M.Sc., 
Ph.D., “An Improved Method for Measuring the ‘After 
Contraction’ of Refractory Materials.” 

Prof. Louis Longchambon, Universite de Nancy, “Meas- 
urement of Co-efficient of Conductibility of Refractory 
Materials.” 

Prof J. Kitaigarodsky, State Scientific Glass Institut of 
U. S. S. R., “The Fusion of Glass and Apparatus for 


Fusion.” 


(Continued on page 103) 
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(Continued from page 102) 

J. M. Posnanski, Directeur de |’Institut du Verre de 
1’U.S.S.R.—Mosca, “Status of Scientific 
Works in the Field of Glass in the U.S.S.R.” 

Dr. Ing. V. Ctyroky, Direttore Institut Sperimentale 
Vetrario di Hradec Hralove (Cecoslovacchia), “The Mech- 
anization in the Glass Industry.” 

Ing. M. S. Besborodov, Laboratoire des Silicates de 
l’ Institut Chimique et Technologique de 1’U.S.S.R., “Fus- 
ion Process of a Glass Composed of KxO.PbO.SiO:.” 

Dott. Mario Conti, Firenze, ‘““The Study and Production 
of Optical Glasses in Italy.” “Glass Filters and their Study 
from the Standpoint of Optics.” 

Dr. Maurice H. Bigelow and Dr. Alexander Silverman, 
University of Pittsburgh, “Cause of the Red Color in Selen- 
ium Ruby Glass.” 

Colonnello Artale Comm. Vido, Direttore Laboratorio di 
Precisione del R. Esercito, “Strains in Optical Glass.” 


Experimental 


Dr. Ing. H. Maurach, Frankfurt, “Procedure in Glass 


Melting with a Change of Fuel.” 





Window Glass Manufacturers’ Code 


The code provides for a minimum wage of $15 per week 
for 40 hours work, $14.50 and $14, depending on the popu- 
lation; 35 cents per hour or $14.70 for a full week of 42 
hours in the continuous processes of the industry, and at the 
rate of 35 cents per hour, or $12.60 for a full week of 36 
hours in all processes of the industry. 

Maximum hours of labor for office employes receiving 
more than $35.00 shall be 40 hours per week. 

Maximum hours of labor for factory employes receiving 
more than $35 (except those engaged in emergency repair 
and maintenance work) shall not exceed 42 hours per week 
in the continuous processes, or 36 hours in all other processes. 





Optical Industry Code 

The code as submitted by the Better Vision Institute, 
called for a 40 hour week, with permission to work 54 hours 
during peak periods, and minimum wages of 40 cents an 
hour for 75 per cent of the payroll, 321% cents for 20 per 
cent of the payroll and 25 cents for the remaining 5 per 
cent, the last employes to include only messenger boys, 
apprentices and the like. 





Feldspar in 1932 

The total output of crude feldspar in 1932, including 
both potash and lime soda spars, was 104,715 long tons, 28 
percent less than in 1931 and 50.3 percent less than in 1928, 
the year of peak production. The value of crude feldspar 
produced in 1932 was reported at $539,641 against $861,- 
059 in 1931. 

Production of ground feldspar also declined sharply in 
1932. Sales of domestic ground spar by merchant mills 
dropped from 132,542 short tons in 1931, valued at $1,630,- 
917 to 104,289 tons, valued at $1,174,833 in 1932. 

Feldspar is one of the essential ingredients of opalescent 
glass, which is being used widely in modern building con- 
struction. 


“Relinus” Now Owned by Baltimore Concern 


The Ceramic Division of the Baltimore Paint & Color 
Works, Inc., 148 South Calverton Road, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, have taken over the sole manufacturing and distributing 
rights of the pot and tank lining material “Relinus”, form- 
erly owned by the Relinus Company, Hempstead, N. Y. 

“Relinus” affords a protective coating on glass house re- 
fractories against the corrosive action of the molten glass. 
The molten glass is protected against contamination due to 
disintegration of the refractories. Also changing over of a 
glass pot from one type of glass to another is greatly facili- 
tated owing to the easy removal of glass from surfaces treated 
with “Relinus.” 

It is an infusible acid-proof, iron-free material, which is 
applied to the surfaces to be treated by brushing, after which 
it is allowed to air dry overnight or to dry at 200°F. for 
two hours, after which full heat may be applied. 

This material has been successfully used in many European 
glass factories for a number of years and some of the largest 
American glass factories are today regular users. 





Building Glass Code 

A proposed scale of wages and hours for plate, laminated, 
structural, rough-rolled and wire glass factories was filed 
with the National Recovery Administration in Washington 
on August 16 by the flat glass industry (excepting window 
glass). 

Mr. Walter W. Ahrens who submitted the scale said that 
‘it was offered as a substitute for the hour and wage pro- 
visions of the blanket code, under which the industry for the 
most part is operating at this time. 

It called for a 42-hour week for workers engaged in con- 


.tinuous processes and a 36-hour week for all other workers 


and a basic minimum wage of 35 cents an hour, with differ- 
entials between North and South for the various types of 
work, 

It was said that the scale was agreed upon by a committee 
representing 90 per cent of the plate glass industry, 100 per 
cent of the structural glass industry and 75 per cent of the 
rough-rolled and wire glass industry. 





Glass Container Code 
A public hearing on this code will be conducted by the 
Administrator, Hugh S. Johnson, beginning at 10 a.m. Tues- 
day, August 29, 1933 in the caucus room of the Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. and will continue until com- 


‘pleted. 


Pending completion and acceptance of the NRA code for 
this industry the largest glass container producer, the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio and other companies an- 
nounced this week that operations were being carried on 
under the terms of the President’s blanket code. 

The code provides a 40 hour week with provisions of a 
48 hour schedule for certain periods and for specific kinds of 
work, The wage paragraph in the glass code has been taken 
from the blanket code it is explained and makes it possible 
for the workers to earn $12. or more weekly at 35 cents 
per hour in certain lines of work. 
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Current Prices of Glass-Making Materials 
as of August 21, 1933. 


Quotations furnished by various producers, manufacturers and dealers 





Acid 
Ciidte CRY cco ck ve went etme verscecs Ib. 
Hydrochloric (HCI) 20° tanks ...Per 100 ~ 
Hydrofluoric (HF) 60% (lead eustion) Si 
SOS Oe GD sow che pene vek cbaevass “ 
Nitric (HNOs) 38° carboy ext... .Per 100 Ib. 
Sulphuric (H2SO.) 66° tank cars ...... ton 
ESE AE PRES COE BEET OF en Ib. 
CN ee” ere ters reer gal. 
Aluminum hydrate (Al (OH)s)............ Ib. 
Aluminum oxide (AleOs)................-- Ib. 
Ammonium bifluoride (NHs)FHF.......... Ib. 
Ammonia water (NH:OH) 26° drums..... .Ib. 
Antimony, metallic (Sb)..............4+-- Ib. 
Antimony oxide (Sb2Os)...............+.-. Ib. 
Antimony sulphide (Sb2Ss)................ Ib. 


Arsenic trioxide (As2Os) (dense white) 99%. . Ib. 
Barium carbonate (BaCOs), Crude, (Witherite) 


90%, 99% through 200 mesh............ ton 

90% through 100 mesh.................. ton 
Barium hydrate. (Ba(OH)2)..............-. Ib. 
Barium mixture, glassmaker’s, f.o.b. St. 

OS SSSR CER Sa eer ton 
Barium nitrate (Ba(NOs)2).............-- Ib. 
Barium selenite (BaSeOs)...............-. Ib. 
Barium sulphate, in bags................- ton 


Barium sulphate, glassmaker’s, carlots, bulk 


eS ee Sere cerry: ton 

ee, eh Ne 3 sis Fh. sd ine shaunewas Ib. 
Borax (NazBsO71IOH2O)................... Ib. 

Granulated ............. .In bags, Ib. 

NE fo ttre On} oe aed In bags, Ib. 
Boske acid (HeBOs) .. ... . «2.25... 0 4 In bags, Ib. 
Cadmium sulphide (CdS)— 

ARE eres ee 

Orange Sha ta 

Yellow 





Chromium oxide (CraOz2)................... Ib. 
Cobalt . (Co20s) 


PEt adhe O hiwin vn « U-aase eacemeltiod Ib. 
S ME BS ct aclk 6.Bie wes eoee ae oe Ib. 
Copper oxide 
hs WIND oie 5s d's wausig Mecwals warde-arecatens Ib. 
a o's Cs BS dans Ue epee Ib. 
ED. IN 565.0 gered s docctheephw ak Ib. 
Cryolite (NasAl Fe) Natural Greenland 
RA OS Sa a oad ter, Mee Ib. 
Syuthetic (Artificial)........50..6...0... Ib. 
Epsom salts (MgSO.«) (imported) technical 
Per 100 Ib. 
Feldspar— 
OES inca wid 6 Vig Was abe Vaca gs Boho’ ton 
PR er eet er ee es oe ton 
RS ait 6 Boy ong Biidace obi cine Daal ton 
ee ee Pe eee eee renee Brae Leet ton 
L. C. L., (Min. 


Fluorspar (CaF2) domestic, ground, 96-98% 
(max SiOz, 2%%) 
Bulk, carloads, f.o.b. mines.......... ton 
Ie Bege er barvele... is... cece sent ton 
NINE © 05 sho Rohe ore'w wc nittes howe ton 
PID oss «didn vikiae ade a Ebacens os Ib. 
NG AOD one by awk oc eseb ccwdeoic mau Ib. 
Iron oxide— 
ag Ee A te a We Ib. 
EE GBS ¢ oh tooo) nok xuioees Ib. 
aS ee eae ro et eee ton 
English, lump, f. 0. b. New York......... ton 


Carlots Less Carlots 


.29 
1.10 
pa 13% 
-10 -10-.11% 
5.50 
15.50 aS 
.{ Po.or Gr. .24 
{ Cry. 24% 


-04-.04% .05%4-.06 


07 09 
15% 
02% 
02% 02% 
08 08% 
08% 
.04 04% 
56.50 
44.00 
05% 
25.00 
-08 
19.00 24.00 
15.00-16.00 18.00 
06 06% 
-02 -02%4-.02% 


02% -02%-.02% 
04% .04%-.04% 


\55-.65 
1.30-1.50 
18% 

1.15 

1.25 

25 

117-19 

122 

08% 09 

.08 

2.60 
10.00-11.50 
10.00-11.50 
10.00-12.50 
10.00-11.50 


2 tons) $2. 00 per ton additional plus charge for bags 


30.00 ; 
34.00 39.00 
-07 
-04-.07 
es ,0425 
04% as 
8.00-9.00 


14.50-25.00 24.50- 30. 00 


. 


Kryolith (see Cryolite)~ 


Lead chromate (PbCrOQ;).................. Ib. 
Lead oxide (PbsO«) (red lead)............. Ib. 
Re a ee erm, pee Ib. 
Lime— 


Hydrated (Ca(OH)2) (in paper sacks). ton 
Burnt (CaO) ground, in bulk 
Burnt, ground, in paper sacks......... ton 


Burnt, ground, in 280 Ib. bbls.....Per bbl. 
Bee I ooo os chlke Sov gees edsnce 
Magnesia (MgO)— 

Calcined, — | ee Ib. 

FS See soe Tb. 
ee ee Pere Ib. 
Magnesium carbonate (MgCOs)........... Ib. 
Manganese 85% (MnOz)................... Ib. 
Nickel oxide (NieOs), black— 
ee Er ee Ib. 
Nickel monoxide (NiO), green— 
rN NR sos 5 onc Cetndy s Succ wed Ib. 
8 ere errer ton 
Potassium bichromate (K2CrsO7)— 

DN Sy Skis wk Ceahab ude ao caekaesd Ib. 

EDs La his Sa catia nc wd bisa oa < owe CEE Ib. 
Potassium carbonate—94-96%............... Ib. 

Calcined J DRE a voce aidial Ib. 

OO SS! RE Soe Ib. 
Potassium chromate (KeCrOs).............. Ib. 


Potassium hydrate (KOH) (caustic potash) . . Ib. 


Potassium nitrate (KNOs) (gran.)......... Ib. 
Potassium permanganate (KMnQ,)...... é 
NE MES ies cnt kee eee as 4.cure'e 6's Ses Ib. 
EN So ge pete cle od Ib. 
RRC Ses Pan Per pent Se eas Tm hat Ib. 
Rutile (TiOz) powdered, 95%.............. Ib. 
Salt cake, glassmakers (NazSOu).......... ton 
en CU 2 gb. che hives Hoa vanes hed Ib. 


Silver nitrate (AgNO)...7...(100 oz.) per oz. 
Soda ash (Na2COs) dense, 58%— 


Bulk on contract.......... Flat per 100 Ib. 

Flowers, in bags.............. er 100 Ib. 

In bags oe bib al a ae Per 100 Ib. 

Spot orders ...... .025 per 100 lbs. higher 
Sodium bichromate (NazCreO7z)............. Ib. 
Sodium hydrate (NaOH) (caustic soda) 

RC Ds 6:2. d eos Ve S5 van ceva Per 100 Ib. 

Sodium nitrate (NaNOs)— 

Refined (gran.) in bbls................ 

S| ee ae 2 See Per 100 th 
Sodium’ selenite (Na2SeOs)............... Ib. 
Sodium fluosilicate (Na2SiFs).............. Ib. 


Sodium uranate (NazeUO;) Yellow or Orange Ib. 
Sulphur (S)— 


Flowers, in bbls.............. Per 100 Ib. 
Flowers, in bags............. Per 100 lb. 
Flour, heavy, in bbls.......... Per 100 Ib. 
Tin chloride (SnCle) (crystals)............. Ib. 


Tin oxide (SnOs) in bbls...............,.. Ib. 
Uranium oxide (UOz) (black, 96% U20s) 100 


ee NG oI os. chthonic kbar aw oot See Ib. 
I MES «5, 4-06 pin uss. 0-89 Capos Swine Ib. 
Oe RR ee Sec eee Ib. 
American process, Bags................ Ib, 


Zireon 
Granular (Milled .005-.02c higher)........ 
Crude, Gran. (Milled .005-.02c higher).... 


Carlots Less Carlots 
30 
.070 -080 
-060 .070 
9.00 
6.50 
8.50 
2.15 
1.50-2.50 
.06 .07 
.23 
.37 
06 10 
57.50 62.50 
35 
35 
31.00 23.00-29.00 
074% .08 
-08 08% 
076% -0825 
.07 .075 
25 
07% -08 
-06-.06%4 
174% 18 
23 
11% 
{ Po. or Gr. 
Cry. 12% 
-15-.20 -20-.25 
18.00 
1.70 
28 
1.05 
1.38 
1.17% 
05 05% 
2.50 


1.195-1.295 


04% 


3.45 
2.85 
35% 


08% 
05% 


.07 
03% 


3.62 
1.245-1.345 
2.00 
-05-.06 
1.40-1.45 


wwe 
Non 
"eo 
Go So 
aA 
monn 


2.75 
1.40 


12 
-06 


-67%4-.08 
-04-.05 
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General Electric in New Location 


The General Electric Company and four of its associated 
companies have announced the removal of their offices in 
New York City to the new General Electric Building, 570 
Lexington Avenue at 5Ist Street. 

Included are the executive offices, New York district office, 
air conditioning department, electric refrigeration depart- 
ment, Atlantic division of the Incandescent Lamp Depart- 
ment, Merchandise Department, and Plastics Department 
of the General Electric Company, and the General Electric 
Contracts Corporation, G. E. Employees Securities Corpora- 
tion, General Electric Realty Corporation, and International 
General Electric Company, Inc. 





THe Knape-CoLeMAN Gtass Company, Santa Ana, 
Texas, incorporated by S. A. Coleman, e president, 
Edwin E. Foster, vice-president, and H. O. Knape, secre- 
tary and treasurer, has acquired the plant and assets of the 
former Texas Glass Company. They are making extensive 
repairs on the plant and hope to add one or two new mach- 
ines, replacing two old ones that were in the plant at the 
time of acquisition. They will manufacture beer bottles, 
milk bottles, fruit jars and general line of packers ware. 





THE CoNSOLIDATED Propucts Company, 15 Park Row, 
New York, have issued their second number of ‘“Consol- 
idated News”. It is a general circular partially list- 
ing their stock of machinery and equipment which they 
handle in the form of a news sheet. 





PESTA EEE 


The rar a Industry 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, SEE ALPHABETICAL 
OTIC LLL 
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ALUMINUM HYDRATE 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 


ALUMINUM OXIDE 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 


ALUMINUM SULPHATE 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 


BOND CLAY 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dixon, 
— Cc hristy 


-0., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. BORAX 


UAUUUGUUNAVUNALUGAADONLEUUO NEAL ATUNALANUATTAE 


anted Buyers’ ‘Calde 


ptemamecn a OF ADVERTISERS AND CONSULT ADV ERTISEMENTS 
HunninnnnananvnN \ 


Amsler-Morton C company, 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 


F. W. Peek, Jr. 
Frank W. Peek, Jr., chief engineer of the Pittsfield, 


Mass. works of the General Electric Company and one of 
the company’s specialists in high-voltage work, was killed 
July 26 when his automobile was struck by a train. Mr. 


Peek had been with the General Electric Company since 
1905. 





July Plate Glass Production 


The total production of polished plate glass by the mem- 
ber companies of the Plate Glass Manufacturers of America, 
as reported by Secretary P. A. Hughes, for the month of 
July, 1933 was 11,350,393 sq. ft., as compared to 9,499,260 
sq. ft. produced by the same companies in the preceding 
month, June, 1933 and 2,733,549 sq. ft. produced by the 
association members in the corresponding month last year, 


July, 1932. 








FRED CURTIS 


Dealer in Cullet, Flint, Amber, Window Glass 
Clean and Well Assorted. 


93 George St. B’klyn, N. Y. 























GLASS DIGEST 


National Magasine of the Flat Glass Industry 


and all major outlets for flat glass and allied products 
Trial three months’ subscription $0.25 


ASHLEE PusLisHING Company, 225 Lafayette St., New York 
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CHIMNEYS, FACTORY 


The, Pittsburgh, Pa. Amsler-Morton Company, The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
e = — rag Pa. Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ts —— is, 
ay Products Co., St. Loui CHROME OXIDE 
Refractories Dept., Drakenfeld, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 


CLAY For Glassmakers 
(See also Bond, Clay, Fire and Furnace Clay) 


American Potash & Chemical Corp., New York. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Refractories Dept., 

gn = ge ee & Co. Inc., New York. Pacific Coast Borax Co., New York. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
, CLAY POTS 

ARSENIC — >. ile os = en Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Refractories Dept., 

Drakenfeld, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. american Fotas emical Corp., New York. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., New York. 
= COAL HANDLING AND STORAGE SYSTEMS 
A Woking Machivasy MACIENERY (ee G BOTTLE-MAKING MACHINERY (See Glass Amsler-Morton Company, The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Working Machinery) 


AUTOMATIC CONVEYORS AND LEHR BRICK INSULATING 
LOADERS 


Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. Cor Saree 6 Oe tae ae Vork 
Amsler-Morton Company, The, Pittsburgh, Pa. c - ian ona bs cy ee Paes 
Dixon, ., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. |CADMIUM SULPHIDES ; ; CONSULTANTS, GLASS CHEMISTS 
Hartford-Empire Co., Hartford, Conn. Drakenfeld, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. Bailey & Sharp Co., Hamburg, N. -Y. 
CASTINGS, GLASSHOUSE Preston. F. W., Butler, Pa. 


Dixon, H. L., 


AUTOMATIC GLASS WORKING MACHINERY Co., 
(See achinery) 


Glass Working M 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Wilson-Maeulen Pyrometer Division, The Fox- 
boro Co., Foxboro, ass. CHEMICALS, 
BATCH CARTS ™ 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BATCH HANDLING AND MIXING SYSTEMS 
Amsler-Morton Company, The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BLOWERS AND EXHAUSTERS 
The Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co., 


BLOWER SYSTEMS 
The Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co 


Laclede-Christy Clay 
Mo. 


Drakenfeld, B. 


Pacific Coast Borax 


Bailey & 
Preston, F. W., Natl. 


Cincinnati, O. 





., Cincinnati, O. 


Pittsburgh, 


CEMENT, HIGH TEMPERATURE 
Products Co., St. 


COLORS, 
ERS 
oaaan | Potash - Chemical Corp., New York. 

ee 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Sharp-Schurtz Company, 
Solvay Sales Corporation, 


CHEMISTS, CONSULTING 
Sharp Co., 


Sharp-Schurtz Company, 
Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, “N. 


Pa. 


Sharp-Schurtz Company, 


CONTRACTORS 

Furnace Construction and Repairs 
Amsler-Morton Company, The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Toledo Engineering Co., Inc., Toledo, O. 


COOLING SYSTEMS 
The Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co 


COPPER OXIDE, mAs 
Drakenfeld, B. & Co., 


CRUSHERS & PULVERIZERS 
(Cullet, Coal, etc.) 
y Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 


Pa. | CRYOLITE 


Natural Greenland 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 


Lancaster, O. 
Louis, 


MINERALS, ETC. 


New York. 
New York. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lancaster, O. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Co., Inc., ., Cincinnati, O. 
Co., 


Inc., New York. 


a a eae 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bank Blidg., Butler, 


Lancaster, oO. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 








8 


DAMPER, ~_ 
ixon, H. 


Bh ih a 
Drakenfeld, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Sharp-Schurtz Company, Lancaster, O. 


DECORATING MATERIALS AND COLORS 
Drakenfeld, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 


ELBOWS AND FITTINGS, SHEET METAL 
The Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Factory Buildings 


Chimney and Power Plant 
Amsler-Morton Company, The, Pittsburgh, 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, 


Fuel and Furnace 
Amsler-Morton Company, The, 
Bailey & Sharp Co., 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, 
Hartford- Empire Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Sharp-Schurtz Company, Lancaster, O. 
Toledo Engineering Co., Inc., Toledo, 


Glass Factory 
Amsler- em Company, 
Bailey & Sharp Co., Hamburg, A 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, 
Sharp-Schurtz Company, Lancaster, oO. 
Toledo Engineering Co., Inc., Toledo, O. 
Mechanical 
Bailey & Sharp Co., 
Dixon, H. L., Co., I 
Plate Glass Factory 


Amsler-Morton Company, 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 


Producer Gas 
Amsler-Morton Company, 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 
Wellman Engineering Co., 

FANS, EXHAUST 
The Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
FEEDERS, AUTOMATIC GLASS (See Glass 
Feeders) 


FELDSPAR 
Sharp-Schurtz Company, 


Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, 
Hamburg, 2 


oO. 
The, Pa. 
Pz 


Pittsburgh, 
» A 


ry 


Hamburg, N. Y. 
3ox 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pa. 
Pa. 


The, Pittsburgh, 
140, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Pa. 


The, Pittsburgh, 
140, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, O 


Lancaster, O. 


FIRE BRICK (See also Refractories) 
Amsler-Morton Company, The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., St. Louis, 

Mo. 


FIRE AND FURNACE CLAY 


Amsler-Morton Company, The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Products Co., St. Louis, 


Laclede-Christy Clay 
Mo. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FLOATING AGITATORS 
Amsler-Morton Company, The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOUNDERS, GLASSHOUSE CASTINGS 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


— ENGINEERS (See Engineering Serv- 
e 


Refractories Dept., 


FURNACE INSULATION (See Insulating Brick) 


FURNACE REPAIR MATERIALS 
Amsler-Morton Company, The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Corhart Refractories Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—— Christy Clay Products Co., St. Louis, 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Refractories Dept.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FURNACES 
Annealing (See Lehrs) 
Tank and Pot 
Amsler-Morton Company, The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Recuperative 


Amsler-Morton, Company, The, 
Toledo Engineering Co., Inc., 


GAS BURNERS 
Amsler-Morton Company, The, mts a a Pa. 
Bailey & Sharp Co., erg ee 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140 =. Ta Pa. 
Sharp-Schurtz Company, Lancaster, O. 
Toledo Engineering Co., Inc., Toledo, O. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Toledo, O. 


GAS MAINS, STEEL 
Amsler-Morton Company, The, 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GAS PRODUCERS (See Producer Gas Plants) 


GLASS CONSULTANTS 
Bailey & Sharp Co., Hamburg, N. Y. 
Sharp-Schurtz Company, Lancaster, O. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE GLASS INDUSTRY 


'GLASS FEEDERS, AUTOMATIC 

Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hartford-Empire Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Miller, Wm. J., Inc., Swissvale, Pa. 


GLASSHOUSE CASTINGS (See Castings) 


GLASSHOUSE MACHINERY AND _ EQUIP- 
MENT (See also Ww Machinery) 
Amsler-Morton Company, The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hartford-Empire Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Miller, Wm. J., Inc., Swissvale, Pa. 


GLASSHOUSE TOOLS 
Amsler-Morton Company, The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GLASS PLANTS, COMPLETE INSTALLATION 
Amsler- Morton Company, The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hartford-Empire Co., Hartford, Conn. 


GLASS WORKING MACHINERY 

Automatic and -Automatic Bottle Blow- 
ing, Electric Presses, Feeders, etc. 
Bailey & Sharp Co., Hamburg, N. Y. 
Hartford-Empire Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Wm. J. Miller, Inc., 


Swissvale, Pa. 
GLORY HOLES, PORTABLE 


Dixon, .H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HEATING SYSTEMS, HOT BLAST 
The Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


INSULATING BRICK, FURNACE AND BOILER 


Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
INSULATION, eset 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KETTLES (all kinds) 

Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LEHR LOADERS 
and Lehr Loaders) 


(See Automatic Conveyors 


LEHRS 
Electric 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hartford-Empire Co., Hartford, Conn. 
“Fireless”, Automatic 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Muffle 
Amsler-Morton Company, The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Toledo Engineering Co., Inc., Toledo, O. 
LEPIDOLITE 
Drakenfeld, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
MACHINE SHOP SERVICE 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa 
MANGANESE 
Drakenfeld, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 


MIXERS, BATCH (See Batch Handling Sys- 
tems) 
MOLDS, MACHINE AND HAND 
Miller, Wm. J., Inc., Swissvale, Pa. 
Toledo Mould Co., Factories Bidg., Toledo, O. 
OPACIFIERS 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


POWDERED BLUE 


Drakenfeld, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Sharp-Schurtz Company, Lancaster, O. 


POT CLAY 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PRODUCER GAS PLANTS 
Amsler-Morton Company, The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wellman Engineering Co., Cleveland, O. 


PYROMETERS, RECORDING and INDICATING 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wilson-Maeulen Pyrometer Division, The Fox- 

boro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 


PYROMETER TUBES i 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wilson-Maeulen Pyrometer Division, The Fox- 

boro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 


REFRACTORIES (See also Fire Brick) 

Glass House 
Amsler-Morton Company, The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Corhart Refractories Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Laclede- Christy Clay Products Co., St. Louis, 


Pinteburgh Plate Glass Co., Refractories Dept., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Refractories Dept., 








REVERSING VALVES, GAS AND AIR 
Amsler-Morton Company, The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SALT CAKE 

Drakenfeld, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SELENIUM 

Drakenfeld, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 


SHEET METAL WORK 
The Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


SODA ASH 
Solvay Sales Corporation, 


SODIUM SELENITE 
Drakenfeld, B. F.. & Coa., Inc., New York. 


STORAGE BINS, RAW MATERIALS (See also 
Coal and Storage Systems, Batch 

H and Mixing Systems) 

Amsler-Morton Company, The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsbargh, Pa. 


N.Y. 


Syracuse, 


TANK BLOCKS 
Amsler-Morton Company, The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Corhart Refractories Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Dixon, H. L., Co., Box 140, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
— Christy Clay Products Co., St. Louis, 


Pistburgh Plate Glass Co., Refractories Dept., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TANK FURNACES (See Furnaces) 
URANIUM OXIDE 


Drakenfeld, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
The Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


WASTE HEAT RECLAIMING SYSTEMS 
The Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 


WIND AND VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
The Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 


oO. 


Oo. 


ZINC OXIDE 


Drakenfeld, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 








Directory of Advertisers 


American Cyanamid & Chemical 
MM 80ers rae eae Oe ee 
American Potash & Chemical Corp.. 


$ 
Amsler-Morton Company .........: 4 
Bailey and Sharp Co., Inc. 9 
Corhart Refractories Co. ........... 2 
Dizon; H. L., Company ........... 3 
Derakenfeld, B. F.. & Co. .:......... 8 
Foxboro Co., The Wilson-Maeulen 
Pyrometer Division ............. 1 
Hartford-Empire Co. ............ 6 


Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co... 5 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. .......:... a 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Refrac- 
tories Department .............. 9 
eee. Be te sc ine ee 9 
Shere-Gemerts Ce. ee 9 
Solvay Sales Corporation ......... 4 
Wellman Engineering Co. ......... 5 
Wilson-Maeulen Pyrometer Division, 
The Foxboro Company ......... 1 

















